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The battle may be fought and won but the objectives which are 
gained are not retained without constant vigilance and unceasing just 
plain hard work. 


Seventeen years ago, the National Labor Board, which had been 
created on August 5, 1933, by the President, took cognizance of a dis- 
pute entitled, ‘‘The Air Line Pilots’ Wage Dispute.’’ This dispute had 
been submitted to the National Labor Board by the Air Line Pilots 
Association and American Airways, Eastern Air Transport, Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air, United Air Lines, and Western Air Express. 
The National Labor Board referred the matter to a fact-finding com- 
mittee for study and recommendation and caused a detailed study of 
the wage and working conditions situation of the air line pilots to be 
made. On May 10, 1934, the Board announced its decision which is 
commonly referred to as Decision No. 83 of the National Labor Board. 


This Decision was included as a part of the Air Mail Act of 1934. 
By this action, Congress made the securing and holding of an air mail 
contract conditional upon compliance with all decisions of the National 
Labor Board. Compliance with the minimum wage and maximum 
hourly limitations of Decision No. 83 by all domestic air carriers was 
thus achieved. 


There has been only one brief exception to the foregoing. Certain 
individuals, prior to World War II, sought to belittle the extent of 
the contribution which the nation’s air line pilots would be able to 
make to the national defense in an emergency. World War II was to 
prove the fallacies of these contentions once and for always. 


On December 7, 1941, when the Japanese bombing of Pearl Harbor 
suddenly catapulted this nation into a major war, we were woefully 
unprepared to fight an air war. The unavailability of trained pilots 
and transport aircraft was tragic and the government turned to the 
air line pilots for help. The air line pilots responded heroically and 
this small nucleus of highly trained and proficient pilots justified 
many times over all expenditures which a farseeing Congress had 
appropriated for the development of a national air transportation sys- 
tem. raining programs were necessary to expand the country’s sup- 
ply of trained pilots and the air line pilots were the core from which 
much of this was accomplished. The basic structure of the armed 
forces world-wide air transport service had to be organized and placed 
into operation. Here again the air line pilots pioneered. Key posi- 
tions were filled throughout the Army and Navy air arms, the Air 
Transport Command, the Naval Air Transport Service, troop carrier 
service, combat units, and the training service at a time when expe- 
rienced pilots were as scarce as the proverbial ‘‘hen’s teeth.”’ 


Much more could be written on the subject. What is important in 
this situation is that men have not kept their word. The air line 
eng came forth during World War II, as they always do when the 

est interest of their country is at stake, and cooperated 100 per cent. 
As a matter of fact, Public Law 535, making temporary wartime ex- 
ceptions to the 85-hour law, was_ projected by the Air Line Pilots 
Association. It was sponsored in the House by Congressman Clarence 
F. Lea of California, now retired, long a friend of the air line pilots. 
This amendment to the Civil Aeronautics Act had as its purpose, ‘“‘To 
increase the monthly maximum number of flying hours of air pilots 
as limited by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 because of the military 
needs arising out of the present war.’’ It was enacted by the Con- 
gress of the United States assembled, “That the maximum flying 
hours in interstate air transportation prescribed by paragraph (1) of 
Section 401 (1) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, shall 
be one hundred hours of flying time per month: Provided, that to the 
extent the Civil Aeronautics Board finds, after consultation with the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy or their designated 
representatives, that the maximum hereinabove prescribed is not 
required by reasons of the military needs of the armed forces of the 
United States, the Board may fix, from time to time, by regulation 
4 gees to one or more air carriers, the maximum flying hours 
at less than one hundred hours: Provided further, that the Board, in 
accordance with such procedure as it may prescribe, may authorize 
the maximum flying hours hereinabove provided for to be exceeded 
to the extent necessary to complete 2 a flight for military 
purposes,.”’ Section 3 of this law stated, “This Act shall remain in 
force during the continuance of the present war, and for six months 
after the termination of the war, or until such earlier time as the 
Congress by concurrent resolution or the President may designate.’’ 


This amendment to the Civil Aeronautics Act was repealed by the 
Congress by Act of July 25, 187. It should be noted that this ex- 
ception to the maximum number of flying hours per month for air 
line pilots was repealed almost three years ago and that by federal 
law, the maximum flying hours limitation for air line pilots, as speci- 
fied in Decision No. 83, was once again in effect. 
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. Broken Word 


Despite all of the foregoing, the Civil Aeronautics Board, an 
agency created by the Congress in the same Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 and charged with the administration of that law, still continues 
to carry in the Civil Air Regulations (61.117 Flight time limitations) 
the following: 


“(d) A pilot shall not fly in scheduled air transportation service as a 
member of the crew more than 100 hours in any one month: Provided, 
that the Administrator is authorized, during the present war and until six 
months after the termination thereof, to permit the maximum of 100 hours 
to be exceeded to the extent necessary to complete a particular flight for 
military purposes,” and 


“(e) A pilot shall not fly in scheduled air transportation service as a 
member of the crew more than 1,000 hours in any one calendar year: 
Provided, that this limitation shall not be effective during the present war 
and until six months after the termination thereof, and that during this 
Period the maximum flying hours permitted in any one calendar year shall 
be controlled by the provisions of paragraph (d) of this section.” 


Therefore, the Civil Aeronautics Board, almost three years after 
this law was repealed, is still carrying in the Civil Air Regulations, 
rules which are in direct conflict with the basic legislation which it is 
required by law to administer. 


Everyone, including the CAA and the CAB officials, brought in as 
participants in the framing of Public Law 535 at the beginning of 
World War II, promised and gave their solemn word that as soon as 
the war was over, Public Law 535 would be out of the picture, no 
precedents would be established and there would be no double shuf- 
fles or double-cross of any kind. Today, look at the record. It’s the 
same old story. Men act like men and assume the images of men, but 
are not men because, obviously, their word isn’t worth a tinker’s dam. 


The pattern of law and regulations in existence today respecting 
flight time limitations for air line pilots is one and the same as it was 
before World War II, and that’s the way the air line pilots regard 
the situation and that’s the way it is, irrespective of small petty peo- 
ple—little men who don’t keep their word—the type of lightweights 
who talk out of both sides of their mouths and the middle all at one 
and the same time. All this notwithstanding, the moving finger of 
time will record deeply that the air line pilots will not stand still for 
the great game of petty politics, all too often associated with the well- 
known game of DOUBLE CROSS. 


—DAVID L. BEHNCKE 





Dr. Heue-Shen Taien of the California Institute of Technology says the 


Plane pictured in this artist's concept of a tomorrow's airliner, will fly 
from New York to San Francisco in one hour. The question projects itself =-! 
how far away is tomorrow? It isn't as far as some would have us believe. , 
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whe Cover Pictures THE PRESIDENT NOMINATED FINLETTER 
TOP: What tomorrow holds for air On April 4, 1950, Presi- 
* line aircraft in the way of speed and dent Truman appointed 
) size is dramatically illustrated on the Thomas K. Finletter as the 
front page of this April, 1950, issue of Secretary of Air, to replace 
the AIR LINE PILOT. The huge 213,000 W. Stuart Symington. Fin- 
) pound Northrop Flying Wing YB-49 is letter’s appointment was 
4 shown climbing high over the Southern unanimously confirmed by 
i California desert on one of its many the Senate on April 13. The 
1 test flights. It is the world’s largest and new Secretary of Air is shown 
A longest-ranging jet airplane. The YB-49 here as he attended a hearing 
4 is able to travel farther and faster and o the Senate Armed Services 
r carry heavier loads than conventional ie” te his 
y airplanes. According to the manufac- oe meme = $947, Mr. 
@ turer, this is possible because of the Pre tad Tran appointed by 
O absence of the drag-producing fuselage Air P “ie ee eee the 
K and tail surfaces. Top speed of this Cor olicy Commission. This 
“ tailless Flying Wing has never been hea eee ean of 
: revealed, but is believed in the speed Survival — he Ai ? Poms on 
range of modern-day, jet-powered air- «og Fst es “yy . ont 
. planes, 400 to 600 or better MPH. sauieocall’ sauna 
al RIGHT: Shown in this picture is the fer the cskiiieae af a 
DeHavilland Comet jet air liner upon three-man independent Air 
its arrival at Rome’s Ciampino Airport. Safety Board similar in struc- 
The Comet was piloted on a flight from ture and responsibilities to 
London by Chief Test Pilot John Cun- the original ALPA-sponsored 
ningham. A new record was established Air Safety Board which func- 
si for the London to Rome flight, a dis- tioned so effectively from Au- 
- of tance of 1,160 miles, which normally gust 22, 1938, to June 30, 
“org takes 6 hours, in 2 hours and 2 min- 1940. The Air Policy Com- 
; utes. After a short stop for refueling, mission in its report to the 
: Cunningham winged his way back to President placed much stress, 
as London. London to Rome in 2 hours also, on the need for inde- 
Six and 2 minutes, when normally, planes pendence _in air safety and 
oo are consuming an average of 6 hours accident investigation work, : 
to make the flight. These time differ- and clearly discerned that the prime function of the Civil Aeronautics Board, as 
ne ences tell a powerful story. presently constituted, is economic in nature. Mr. Finletter, a prominent New York 
=the LEFT: On April 18, a four-engine attorney, was formerly Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, a specialist in 
war Canadian Avro jetliner landed at idle- international and corporate law, and author of several books on corporate re-organiza- 
this wild Airport in New York City. It had tion. | His background, governmental experience, and ability to understand our nation’s 
hall completed its maiden flight between aviation problems should stand our nation in good stead as he assumes his duties as 
eA Toronto and New York in a startling’ or se Rally sone our unified defense establishment headed by Secretary of 
ons, time of only 59 minutes, one minute SESS SAS JOREIOM. 
it is less than one hour. It was the first 
Canada-U. S. jet-propelled passenger Mil e e e 
n as transport flight and it took approximate- i eage Limitation ‘ + 
[= ly one-half the time required by con- wien é Cold War 
“er ventional air liners. On the railroads The air line pilots are asking for a 
nat - — 10 or Pe ae is added Bh mileage limitation. The reasons for this 
ec speed of a locomotive or a modern P . 
but diesel engine. & is an amazing hap- ome Seek on a awe nanemarved both 
wee pening. In air transportation, speeds justifiable and patriotic. and every- 
was double without worry about road beds, one in opposition knows that this is 
gard banking curves, etc., etc., and the top " i . 
peo- MPH is limitless. Yet some say there is true. Again they are not listening to 
— no need for a mileage limitation for what is right and wrong. Instead they 
ae ig air line pilots. Is it surprising? Not in - 5 . . eS 
1 for the least. When Columbus discovered are listening to their dollar sign ring- 
well- America, in the year 1492, many people masters and where they will crack 
IKE ely pace magn cre ps ae their long lash whips next. That is 
mortals who say that a mileage limi- their prime concern and not what is 
tation for air line pilots is unnecessary. right and what is wrong. 


























Speaking before a Commonwealth Club 
luncheon at the San Francisco Palace Ho- 
tel, General Ira C. Eaker said, “Russia has 
declared war, the diplomatic phase, the 
‘cold war,’ is now in full swing.” The Gen- 
eral said the U. S. must “convince the Rus- 
sians we mean to fight.” In the Eaker fam- 


of the Army’s “Three Musketeers,’ and the 


ARLESS TRAILS Im the early days of Navy’s ‘“‘Hell Divers.’’ Who they were and 


- ily th i ther top level airman—Carl 
aviation, flying cireuses and daredevil stunt ily there is another top 


men blaz ‘ : how many of them were killed, and what E. Eaker, a pilot for Western Air Lines 
>. dim ineees the char te teteoaues sntanale oa 2 et egg: eg A since 1935, and a member of Local Countil 
aa gE A le gn ane in aviation history that has been lost. They No. 16, WAL-Los Angeles. The Eaker 
# the oan of aviation. It achieved the introdue- a ag rt Be ft-4 sare ‘oa at brothers found a common interest in the 
, orty would meg ae gyre le ionmy ae hele achiovemente. Someone should write these field of aviation—one rising to the top in 
ne Nips there ‘are precision’ ving ienmay such Shin" fe Ry Me,cam a art, Frm, did military ying—the other achieving his 
jets pictured here, the descendants sissippi. goal as a commercial air line pilot. 
eve. 
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Chairman Carl Vinson of the House 
Armed Services Committee, in a recent 
speech prepared for the House, said that 
Russia is planning a new “Pearl Harbor” 
attack and is building the world’s largest 
air force to support it. Vinson, shown 
preparing io deliver the speech, urged 
boosting the defense budget and ear- 
marking the increase for additional war- 
planes. His remarks were another re- 
minder to us that there are no more front 
lines in modern warfare. With projec- 
tile-speed airplanes and atomic warfare, 
everybody’s back yard becomes the front 
line. It’s no longer a matter of lets-you- 
and-me-fight—in the next war, everybody 
will be on the front line and everybody 
fights. And that’s why, too, that our 
country’s air line pilots constitute our 
greatest defense reservoir. Every pilot is 
a defense installation. 


Use the Credit Union 
To Buy That New Car 


By Stephen Gray, UAL 

It is usually about this time of year 
that we find ourselves thinking about a 
new lawn mower, or some decorating 
and repair work on the house. Perhaps 
your wife has a new summer suit in 
mind that she has casually brought to 
your attention in the middle of a con- 
versation about the international situa- 
tion, or perhaps you are both thinking 
about a new car. 

Regardless of what it is you need this 
spring, your Credit Union is standing by 
to make it cheaper and easier. For ex- 
ample, let’s assume that you plan to 
spend $1,500 to $2,000 for a new car and 
you either don’t have the money or you 
have it in some permanent or semi-per- 
manent investment. You are then faced 
immediately with the problem of financ- 
ing it. 

Buying the use of money is just like 
buying anything else—you want to get 
the most for your dollar. By thorough 
investigation you will find that the rates 
of interest on a new car, as offered by 
your dealer, will compare favorably with 
those offered by the Credit Union, but 
there is one catch. The plan as offered 
by your dealer will have certain hidden 
costs that are nothing but additional in- 
terest costs in disguise. You might, for 
example, be required to have full insur- 
ance coverage on the new car. This, of 
course, is understandable as you probably 
would want the insurance anyway; but, 
the required insurance will be with a 
company of their choice at exorbitant 
rates and designed for their benefit. If 
you borrow the money from your Credit 
Union with either collateral or co-signers, 
you can buy the same insurance, if you 
want it, at considerably lower rates 
through a company of your own choice, 
and designed entirely for your own pro- 
tection. You will probably also be able 
to drive a better bargain for the car you 
want with cash in your pocket. These 
hidden interest costs are not peculiar 
only to automobile financing but to near- 





—INS Photo 


Comedian Bob Hope (left), is shown 
in Washington as he was given the “ex- 
ceptional service award for long outstand- 
ing interest in military aviation and mili- 
tary airmen, and generous support of 
both,” by Air Secretary W. Stuart Sy- 
mington (right), while Hope’s wife, Do- 
lores, looks on with pride. After Hope 
received his award, one of the Air Force’s 
highest decorations, Mrs. Hope received 
a scroll of appreciation which said, in 
part, her “talent and presence contrib- 
uted much to the morale of airmen over- 
seas and in hospitals.” Bob is mighty 
popular with the flying fraternity. 





ly all other financing plans including 
those of department store installment 
plans, personal finance companies, and 
even some banks. Your Credit Union is 
designed to help you avoid these under- 
handed tactics and get the most for your 
money. 

It may be of interest also to know that 
when you borrow money from your 
Credit Union you are insured against 
death or total disability for the amount 
of the loan. If something should happen 
to you five minutes after making a loan, 
the insurance company repays it for 
your family. This insurance is free and 
is not added to the amount you borrow. 





What, No Propeller? Yes, and Toronto to New York in 59 Minutes 


Waving a greeting from atop two of the four 


gas turbine engines of the Canadian Avro jetliner 
are members of the crew (left to right) Bill Bak- 
er, flight engineer; Don Rogers, chief test pilot, 
and Michael Cooper-Slipper, assistant test pilot. 
The jetliner arrived at Idlewild Airport, New York 
City, on its maiden flight, 59 minutes after taking 
off from Toronto’s Malton Airport. It was the 
first Canada-U. S. jet-propelled passenger flight 
and it took only slightly more than half of the 
time required by conventional air liners. 
been reported that representatives of several U. S. 
air carriers have made careful studies of the possi- 
bilities of the Avro jetliner fitting into their equip- 
ment program. Great Britain, with its DeHavil- 
land Comet and Canada with its Avro Jetliner, 
seem to be stealing the march on the U. S. air- 
craft industry in the development of jet-powered 
transport aircraft. All this may be true, but, ac- 
cording to reliable reports, the observers repre- 
senting American air line companies at both the 
Canadian and British jet and turbo-jet manufac- 
turing plants are so numerous that the mechanics 
have trouble getting close enough to the airplanes 
And, there is plenty of Ameri- 
can cash pledged for early deliveries, and again it 
is appropriate to say “Who’s kidding who?” 
—Acme Photo 


to do their work. 
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16 Agreements 
In the Mill 


AMERICAN MEDIATION: With sixteen 


agreements and amendments in nego- 
tiation at the present time, Headquar- 
ters’ Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment is maintaining its usual fast pace 

its representatives traveling thousands 
of miles to keep the commitments that 
have been made. The Employment 
Agreement Department’s three negotia- 
tors, Messrs. Ulrich, Christie, and Jones, 
have been away from Headquarters con- 
tinuously. Both President Behncke and 
Vice-President Sayen have been spending 
a great share of their time assisting with 
this work. 

The American Airlines pilot conferees, 
assisted by President Behncke, have 
taken part in weekly conferences with 
the company on an agreement amending 
program which encompasses virtually the 
entire employment agreement. Certain 


negotiations have progressed slowly, but 
many gains are being made. 

The principal reason for the slow prog- 
ress on American was the need for a 
general renovation of the language in the 
entire agreement. Many other obstacles 
were encountered, some unavoidable and 
others manufactured. The American 
agreement was the first agreement 
signed by ALPA on May 15, 1939, and 
sorely needed bringing up to date to keep 
the context of the agreement in line with 
the advancements in the industry and 
the profession. It started out as an 
agreement amending proceeding but de- 
veloped into a rewriting of an entirely 
new agreement for the American pilots. 
Agreement has been reached on virtually 
all provisions of the amendment with the 
exception of a mileage limitation section 

unquestionably the most important 
target set up by ALPA, since it estab- 
lished the basic wage and working con- 
ditions structure for air line pilots in the 
early ’30’s. 

Serving on the pilot conferee commit- 
tee which met in New York with com- 
pany officials on April 12-14 and April 
25-28, were F. A. Spencer and F. J. 
Schwartz of Local Council No. 39, AA- 
Chicago, and J. Richard Lyons of Local 
Council No. 22, AA-New York, copilot 
representatives; W. M. Cary of Local 
Council No. 22, AA-New York; W. N. 
Allison of Local Council No. 62, AA- 
Tulsa; S. E. Pangburn of Local Council 
No. 6, AA-Boston; and H. V. Woodall of 
Local Council No. 19, AA-Fort Worth, 
first pilot representatives. 


BRANIFF ‘FLIGHT ENGINEER PROB- 
LEM SETTLED: With the patience and 
tenacity which has brought many a vic- 
tory to the Association, ALPA on April 
19, signed an agreement with Braniff 
Airways, Inc., covering its copilot flight 
engineers. For over a year the matter of 
ALPA’s right to represent the copilot 
flight engineers on Braniff had been 
bandied from pillar to post, based on a 
Strange interpretation of the Railway 
Labor Act, wherein said Act was con- 
strued to apply only to employees based 
Within the continental limitations of the 
United States. The company finally, in 
(Continued on page 6, col. 3) 
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They Say It Can't Happen--- Yes, But... 
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—Acme Photo 

Twenty-nine passengers narrowly escaped death recently when a bolt of lightning 
struck this AAF C-54 hospital evacuation plane 7,000 feet over Gordonsville, Virginia. 
The plane landed at Bolling Field, Washington, D. C., with one engine knocked 
out and a gaping one and one-half foot hole in the elevator. The bolt, according to 
one crew member, “sounded like a 75 millimeter cannon going off in our cockpit,” 
and was followed by a second blast which fired one of the plane’s engines. A preva- 
lent misconception in the industry for years has been that lightning cannot harm 
an aircraft and that the turbulence which accompanies thunderstorms is far more 
dangerous than the lightning bolts which crash on every side. The picture above is 
vivid proof that the streaks of lightning we see in the sky can be exceedingly de- 
structive. How many unsolved crashes can be attributed to lightning? Certainly, the 
disintegrated remnants of an aircraft strewn along a mountain side will yield no evi- 
dence that lightning had taken its toll some minutes prior to the actual crash. Those 
who chant “pilot error,” and pin- the blame for an air line crash on the pilot might 
best spend a few moments examining this picture and reflecting on the gruesome 
catastrophe that came within the narrowest margin of happening. The answer is cock- 
pit instrumentation to detect thunderstorm cores to enable the pilots to avoid zones 
of extreme danger. 





‘Ham’ Lee Logs More Air Time 


— Ia ¢ — 


After 36 years of flying, E. Hamilton Lee, ALPA Charter member who retired on June 
9, 1949, as a United Air Lines captain, recently made his television debut on Station 
KNBH, Hollywood, as a guest of MC Archy Presby (right). Lee (center), known as 
the “flyingest man in the world” with 27,811.41 hours, is shown examining a Douglas 
DC-6 model with Captain Don McBain, Council No. 57, UAL-Los Angeles (left), who 
pilots the real thing for United. If more people who really knew flying would take 
time and effort to acquaint the public with the always paramount need for a maxi- 
mum degree of air safety, the cause of aviation would be more advanced today. 
There are a lot of self-styled experts on flying—flying is one game where everyone is 
an expert—but it takes men like Lee and Capt. McBain, men who have seen the need 
for maximum safety from the cockpit, to impress the public. 
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an  Ahyject, “G mins Cherry Red” — — — 


—fiying alongside his plane recently in 
the vicinity of South Bend, Indiana, was 
reported by TWA Captain Robert Adic- 
kes of Local Council No. 3, TWA-Kansas 
City. 


PHOTO 1: Pilot Adickes said that 
“every time I turned the plane toward 
the object, it would veer away and keep 
its distance.” The disc was reported to be 
about 20 to 50 feet in diameter and 5 feet 
thick. Copilot Robert F. Manning, also of 
TWA Local Council No.. 3, described the 
object “as a mass of something glowing 
like a red hot hunk of steel.” The passen- 
gers on board the ship were notified of 
the object’s presence and many reported 
witnessing its 8-minute flight parallel to 
that of the air liner. 


PHOTO 2: The latest version of a 
“flying saucer’ was found near Horse- 
heads, New York, and is shown here be- 
ing examined by Horseheads Police Chief 
Marcus Dilmore while farmer Royal 
Douglass and Stanley Moss look on. Not 
a very impressive looking ‘saucer’ and 
where are the “Lilliputians’ small 
enough to board this so-called ‘saucer’? 


PHOTO 3: “There is nothing super- 
natural or Martian about flying discs,” 
recently said 73-year-old Guiseppe Bel- 
luzzo, an Italian turbine engineer. Bel- 
luzzo stated that “flying saucers” were 
prepared for Hitler and Mussolini in 1942. 
“It’s just the most rational use of recent- 
ly-evolved techniques.” The professor 
said he himself had drafted plans for a 


32-foot disc. 

is Earl Bak- 
PICTURED BELOW papier 
mo, Indiana, standing in his own back- 
yard pointing to the spot in the sky 
where he claims a “flying saucer” hov- 
ered for about two minutes at 200 to 300 
foot altitude. Baker is shown holding an 
artist’s sketch made from his description 
of the object, which he said had a con- 
ning tower and portholes emanating a 
bluish light. 

The latest on flying saucers is that a 
Washington State farmer took a picture 
of a saucer that flew over his farmhouse, 
hovered a while, and then darted swiftly 
away at incredible speed. 

With all that smoke there must be 
some fire. What’s your version of the 
Flying Saucer stories—or haven’t you 
seen one? 





Agreements Signed 
(Continued from page 5, col. 1) 


mediation, capitulated and agreed to rec- 
ognize ALPA as the duly authorized rep- 
resentative of all its copilot flight engi- 
neers. 

Executive Vice-President C. N. Sayen 
and H. M. Jones of the Employment 
Agreement Department represented 
Headquarters. The pilot conferees were: 
Master Chairman T. A. Shaw, W. W. 
Betts and R. J. Cox of Local Council 
No. 42, Braniff-Dallas. Representatives 
of the company included: Malcolm Harri- 
son, Personnel Manager; A. H. Stanton, 
Director of Personnel; and R. V. Carle- 
ton, Director of Flight Operations. 


EASTERN AGREEMENT SIGNED: Eight 
days of intensive negotiating during 
April and May on Eastern Air Lines 
culminated in the signing of an agree- 
ment effective May 1. A prime accom- 
plishment in the new employment agree- 
ment was the incorporation of a def- 
inition of “flying time,’ the first such 
definition in any domestic air line em- 
ployment agreement which has the effect 
of placing the EAL pilots on the same 
block-to-block “flying time” arrange- 
ment in effect on most other air lines. 
The new “flying time” paragraph reads 
as follows: “ ‘Flying time’ means that 
period of time beginning when an air- 
craft first moves from the ramp blocks 
under its own power for the purpose of 
flight and ending when the aircraft 
comes to a stop at the ramp for the 
purpose of loading, or unloading, follow- 
ing such flight.” In addition some mone- 
tary gains were made. 

Representing the pilots at the confer- 
ence was Karl J. Ulrich of Headquar- 
ters’ Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment. Pilot conferees present were: A. 
P. Teulon, Council No. 72, EAL-Boston; 
Paul J. Quigley, Council No. 51, EAL- 
New York; R. M. Tedlock, Council No. 
18, EAL-Miami; C. F. Hamner, Council 
No. 96, EAL-Houston, copilot representa- 
tives; Sterling Camden, Council No. 51, 
EAL-New York; W. T. Jamieson and H. 
O. Aigeltinger, Council No. 18, EAL- 
Miami; J. J. Murphy, Council No. 72, 
EAL-Boston; and Don W. Cole, Council 
No. 7, EAL-Atlanta, first pilot repre- 
sentatives. The company was _ repre- 
sented by Messrs. S. L. Shannon, Vice- 
President—Operations, and John H. Hal- 
liburton, Assistant Operations Manager. 


NORTHEAST AIRLINES AMENDMENT 
AGREED TO: Though docketed by the 
National Mediation Board in October, 
1949, the inability of the Board to furnish 
a mediator held up progress in the North- 
east Airlines agreement proceedings, with 
first mediation conference not beginning 
until April 10, 1950. On April 14, after 
five days of mediation, Federal Mediator 
George MacSwan recessed the confer- 
ences which were resumed again on May 
10, resulting in agreement on all points 
in issue. A $40.00 monthly pay increase 
for copilots was obtained in the amend- 
ment. 


Representing the Association ont f the 
conferences were: P. F. Schofield and L 
Fisk, first pilot representatives; and x. F. 
Ritz and E. P. Rooney, copilot representa- 
tives. John C. Christie was the Employment 
Agreement Department representative. Rep- 
resenting the company at the concluding con- 
ference were: A. A. Lane, Vice-President; 
Phil Barry, Personnel Director; and Ss. 
Dixwell, Chief Pilot. 
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Service Testing Vital 
To Safety: Janas 


Indicative of the thinking that has giv- 
en Colonial Airlines a 20-year record free 
of fatal accidents, is the recent statement 
of Sigmund Janas, Colonial’s President, 
that “we should use . . . equipment only 
after it has proved to be of the quality 
justifying our confidence and only after 
it has shown that it is free of bugs and 
safe.” 

President Janas expressed the belief 
that no airplane should be permitted to 
engage in commercial air transportation 
before it has flown at least 3,000 hours as 
a freight carrier or in some type of work 
where it receives the necessary service 
testing. “Faster equipment of the jet 
type,” said Janas, “will require adjust- 
ments in our airports, the extension of 
the runways, and improved control of 
flying around any airport they intend to 
use. These things are not accomplished 
overnight, and we must not forget our 
sacred responsibility to the air traveling 
public during the experimentation with 
an eventual adaptation of that sort of 
plane in the years ahead to air transpor- 
tation.” 


By this statement, President Janas has 
placed himself squarely in back of the 
air line pilots on the question of service 
testing properly new air line equipment 
before it is permitted to carry passen- 
gers. The Air Safety Recommendation of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, No. 146, 
is that at least three units of each new 
air line aircraft should receive at least 
1,000 hours of “in-service” testing in air 
line operations without passengers, car- 
rying only mail, express, and cargo. 
ALPA has been actively sponsoring this 
recommendation for several years and it 
was recently re-stated on February 13, 
14, and 20, 1950, to Congress as part of 
President Behncke’s testimony before a 
subcommittee of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, en- 
dorsing Congressman Robert Crosser’s 
H.R. 5561, a bill to re-establish the in- 
dependent Air Safety Board. 

Congratulations, Mr. Janas. All the air 
line pilots salute you for your sound 
judgment and knowing where the air 
safety ball is on new equipment. 





Without Stars or Stripes 


Because of the similarity of the new 
official navy blue uniform on National 
Airlines to the color worn by the strike- 
breakers during the strike, many reg- 
ular National pilots are still being mis- 
taken for strikebreakers. 

The regular National pilots are easily 
recognizable. All of them, including the 
most junior regular National pilots, 
have a minimum of three gold stripes 
on the sleeves of their uniform. Those 
with more than three years’ service, in 
addition to the gold stripes, wear a 
gold star on their sleeve for each five 
years of service. 

NONE OF THE STRIKEBREAKER 
PILOTS HAVE BEEN WITH THE COM- 
PANY LONG ENOUGH TO WEAR 
EITHER STRIPES OR STARS. 

The uniform issue was the subject 
of an arbitration award handed down 
July 23, 1949, 
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The Flyingest President 


Deeply tanned from his 
recent Florida vacation and 
apparently in tip-top shape 
physically, President Tru- 
man presented this smiling 
picture on April 12 as he 
began his sixth year in the 
White House. President 
Truman continues to be one 
of the greatest exponents 
of air travel, carrying on 
the traditions of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, the first 
president to use air trans- 
portation regularly. In fact, 
FDR was an air enthusiast 
before he entered the White 
House. In a letter to ALPA 
President David L. Behncke 
on July 13, 1932, FDR 
wrote, ““My party and I had 
a perfectly wonderful trip 
from Albany to Chicago 
and we are loud in our 
praise of the rapid develop- 
ment in air transportation.” 
However, President Tru- 
man’s air mileage has far 
overshadowed FDR’s. The 
DC-6 executive ship, the 
“Independence,” has flown 
our President hundreds of 
thousands of miles since it 
replaced the slower “Sacred 
Cow,” a DC-4, on June 3, 





so 


—Acme Photo 


1947. The flying White House, piloted by an air line pilot, Francis W. Williams, now 
a colonel in the Air Force, has carried President Truman and high state dignitaries 
to points all over the globe. Our smiling President, a picture of health, celebrates 


his 66th birthday on May 8. 





WASHINGTON SLIPSTREAM 





Two years ago when the last Republi- 
can-controlled Congress had concocted 
the infamous Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act, “unpopularly” known as the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the Air Transport As- 
sociation surveyed the legislative horizon 
and like a great many others on the man- 
agement side of the table, concluded that 
a continued Republican-controlled Con- 
gress was assured. Based on this conclu- 
sion, a legislative program was drawn up 
by the ATA to take the air line em- 
ployees from under the Railway Labor 
Act, as administered by the National Me- 
diation Board, and place them within the 
legal structure of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The Democratic landslide, which threw 
the Republicans out of control of the 
Congress, of course, shelved that legisla- 
tive program, that is, until NOW. 

With the present Dixiegop coalition in 





DOOMED 





Congress under the domination of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
seriously opposing every move by organ- 
ized labor groups, the ATA has finally 
brought its long cherished dream into the 
open when Robert Ramspeck, Executive 
Vice-President ($35,000 a year), appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare recently to testify 
on proposed legislation, S. 3295, to amend 
the Railway Labor Act, as amended, to 
permit the negotiation of union shop 
agreements and check-off of dues. 

The ex-Congressman from Georgia 
prefaced his statement with an introduc- 
tion pointing out that he had served for 
sixteen years as a member of the Labor 
Committee in the House of Representa- 
tives and carefully explained that the 
Railway Labor Act was not considered by 

(Continued on page 10, col. 1) 


- 


Three-and-a-half million dollars worth of airplane only seconds away 
from destruction between the devil and the deep, blue sea! It’s the 
Navy’s 82%-ton Marshall Mars, largest in the world, which exploded and burned three 
miles off Oahu, Hawaii, shortly after a-jet-assisted take-off. The crew of eight escaped 
without injury but the plane’s estimated loss is placed at 34-million-dollars. There’s 
something wrong—perhaps it’s carelessness. 
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ZERO READER 


Editor’s Note: The Sperry Gyroscope Company’s Zero 
Reader is a relatively new development in aircraft instru- 
mentation. In the following article are set forth certain of 
the principles of the Sperry Zero Reader. Although the sub- 
ject matter deals mainly with the Sperry Zero Reader, it 
should not be construed that ALPA.either endorses or doesn’t 
endorse the Zero Reader at this time over other forms of cock- 
pit instrumentation. 

The Zero Reader is a gyroscopic flight instrument which 
takes information usually supplied by the gyro-horizon, direc- 
tional gyro, magnetic compass, sensitive altimeter and ILS in- 
dicator, portraying this information on a single instrument 
indicating to the pilot which way the controls should be moved 
to get on the desired flight path. 

Fig. 1 shows the application of flight signals to the two- 
element indicator of the Zero Reader. The vertical steering 
pointer is permanently actuated by the Gyrosyn Compass 
signal and the bank signal obtained from a vertical gyro. 
Radio track signals may be switched onto the vertical steering 
pointer at the will of the 
pilot. These radio track sig- 
nals may be any one of 
several, depending on what 
radio facility is tuned in on 
the navigation receiver. 
Available facilities today in- 
clude the ILS localizer, the 
Visual Aural Range (VAR), 
the Visual Omni-directional 
Range (VOR). R-theta 
computers used with the 
Omni-directional Range also 
can provide radio track sig- 
nals for the Zero Reader. 
These computers will per- 
mit flying any desired off- 
set course, not necessarily 
to or from a VOR trans- 
mitter. 

Fig. 1 also shows the ap- 
plication of flight signals to the horizontal pointer of the two- 
element indicator. This pointer is permanently actuated by a 
pitch signal from the vertical gyro. By switching, the pilot 
can select and add onto the horizontal pointer either a con- 
stant altitude signal or the glide path signal of the ILS. An 
interlock prevents both of these signals from being switched 
on at the same time. 

Fig. 2 shows the sensing of the steering pointer and the 
three conditions which will cause the pointer to indicate “steer 
right.” If the aircraft yaws left, it says steer right; or if the 
left wing goes down, it says steer right. If the radio track 
signal shows the aircraft is to the left of the beam, it says 
steer right. 

Fig. 3 shows the sensing of the “up and down” pointer, and 
the three conditions which will cause the pointer to indicate 
“nose up.” If the aircraft noses down, the pointer sa¥s nose 
up. If the aircraft gets below its reference altitude or below 
the glide path, it says nose up. 

In brief, it can be said that the Zero Reader tells what 
should be done in order to get back on course or stay on 
course. It does not tell a pilot where he is but it does tell 
him if he is doing the right thing to get on and fly the desired 
flight path. For the above reason the Zero Reader could never 
replace the ILS indicator. The ILS indicator tells where you 
are in relation to the desired track. The ILS indicator must 
be checked from time to time to double check the Zero 
Reader. With the aid of the Zero Reader the ILS corrections 
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1. YAW, FROM GYRO 
2. COMPASS 

3. BANK, FROM Gyro} 
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PERMANENT 


. RADIO TRACK-BY SWITCHING 





1. PITCH, FROM GYRO-PERMANENT 


2. MATTUOE BY SWITCHING 
3. GLIDE PATH 


Figure 1 


necessary can be accurately determined and the amount of 
correction necessary to get the airplane back on the desired 
course is seen visually. The Zero Reader reacts immediately 
upon the exercise of the control force on the airplane and 
does not wait until the airplane moves any distance. There- 
fore, if the pilot is making an ILS approach and is right on 
course and a gust of wind should lift one wing, the Zero 
Reader would indicate that he is going to go off the course to 
one side. The correction can then be made immediately to 
lower the wing to 
level position, 
thereby zeroing 
the Zero Reader. 
All the while the 
ILS indicator will 
still be in neutral. 
The ILS indicator, 
of course, could 
not detect a 
change in attitude 
of the airplane; it 
only knows if the 
airplane is on 
course or off 
course. The Zero 
Reader on the 
other hand knows 
only whether the 
pilot is doing the 
proper thing to get 
on course and to 
stay on course once the course is reached. It can, therefore, 
be seen that the ILS and Zero Reader are two different instru- 
ments for two different purposes. The ILS tells the pilot where 
he is, and the Zero Reader makes it easy for him to get where 
he wants to go, with the ILS always being used as a check to 
monitor the Zero Reader. 


The Zero Reader is completely independent of any other 
instruments in the cockpit; therefore, should any of the other 
instruments malfunction, the Zero Reader would still be use- 
ful and could do its job properly. Should the Zero Reader 
malfunction, all of the other instruments would be available 
to double check and indicate any malfunctioning of the Zero 
Reader. 


It is not generally believed that the Zero Reader will take 
the place of any instrument in the cockpit, nor is it felt that 
it will enable instrument approaches to be made in a shorter 
time by cutting corners, etc., but this instrument may assist 
the pilot in making smoother approaches a greater percentage 
of the time despite mechanical difficulties, radio interference, 
turbulence, and pilot fatigue. 





OFF RADIO 
TRACK 
ON LEFT 





Figure 2 


We do not feel that the Zero Reader is the eventual best 
method of making instrument approaches. It is generally be- 
lieved that pilot-monitored automatic approacHes will be the 
ultimate method 
of instrument ap- 
proaches of the fu- 
ture, with the Zero 
Reader as a stand- 
by. This does not 
mean that the 
pilots, with the use 
of the Zero Reader 
and automatic ap- 
proaches, would 
have to be any less 
skilled in the fu- 
ture than they are 
at the present 
time. They would 
still be required to 
maintain their 

proficiency in mak- 

See OR pose ing regular instru- 

REFERENCE ALTITUDE GLIDE PATH 

ment approaches 

Figure 3 which will always 

be an ever-present possibility should the Zero Reader or other 

instruments fail. An apparent limitation of the Zero Reader is 
as follows: 


It does not compensate for wind drift but causes the air- 
plane to stay off the desired track the amount of the drift 
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Columnist Bob Sibley 
Squarely on the Beam 


Not all aviation writers have a clear 
insight into the pilot problems engen- 
dered by the passing of the DC-3, and 
the advent of the faster, larger, more 
productive air line aircraft. Nor do 
many aviation journalists devote much 
deserving attention to the piloting pro- 
fession generally in their writings. One 
notable exception is Bob Sibley, Aviation 
Editor of the Boston Traveler, who re- 
cently devoted his entire column to the 
need by the air line pilots for a new 
standard on which to base their work 
output—monthly miles flown. Following 
is Bob Sibley’s column in its entirety: 

“The first airline passengers didn’t 
have seats—they perched on mail bags. 
Later, there were planes with seats for 
four or six persons. Later came the little 
twin-engined Boeings and Lockheeds, 
with places for 10 passengers. After 
that, there was the Douglas series which 
made 21 passengers per plane standard 
for a long time. ° 

“Passenger capacity has been going up 
rapidly in the past few years with the 
coming of greater speeds and planes car- 
rying 40, 60, 70, and 75 passengers—but 
there is one segment of the industry def- 
initely not happy about the situation— 
the pilots. 

“For them, the total number of jobs 
has been shrinking. 

“An example of the manner in which 
pilot jobs have been vanishing, as air- 
craft passenger capacity increased: 

“Forty passengers booked to New York 
required two DC-3s and four pilots. The 
same 40 passengers now can be carried 
in a single Convair—with only two pilots 
needed. 

“Project that example over the entire 
U. S. scheduled airline system, which 
has been shifting to a large extent from 
Douglas DC-3 equipment to Convairs, 
Martins, DC-4s, DC-6s and Stratocruisers, 
and you can visualize a larger-sized re- 
duction in the number of captains and 
co-pilots needed. 

“WITH STILL MORE conversions to 
larger and faster aircraft still to come, 
jets included, it is safe to conclude the 
pilots are worried. 

“They are looking for a new standard 
for the work week, and may get to the 
point of insisting on being paid by the 








angle. This can be quickly corrected 
by resetting the direction indicator to 
the heading indicated by the drift angle 
and then zeroing the instrument. This 
will enable the pilot to keep the airplane 
on the desired track and would actually 
therefore be a convenient way for the 
pilot to determine quickly the drift angle 
and give him a quick rough check of 
his wind direction and velocity. 

In summary, it is believed that the 
Zero Reader is not a cure-all or a final 
answer to the instrument landing prob- 
lem, but is a valuable additional instru- 
ment to help relieve pilot stress and fa- 
tigue during an ILS instrument ap- 
proach. Therefore, it is believed that 
an instrument of this character will be 
a valuable assistant in helping the air 
lines complete schedules safely. 
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And Now We Have Propeller Tip Power 






An experimenial helicopter calied the “Top Sergeant,” powered by pulsejet en- 
gines mounted at the rotortips, and piloted by Al Bayer, is shown during advance 
flight testing for the U. S. Air Force at Manhattan Beach, California. The pulsejet 
engines are unique in that they weigh only 25 pounds and contain only one moving 
part. The head of the developing firm, the American Helicopter Company, says the 
pulsejet helicopter will lift twice the payload of an ordinary helicopter since it 
eliminates the weight of a heavy piston engine and, in manufacture, it should be 
produced for about one-fourth the cost of the conventional machine. 

(INSET) Mechanic Charles Duschak shoots a spray of gasoline into the pulsejet 
mounted on the tip of a rotor blade in preparation for a flight. Although it’s another 
first in aviation, the principle has long been visualized by aviation engineers and 
old-time pilots. It’s the first time this principle has been developed into an operating 
mechanism capable of demonstrating the practicability of the device. Aerodynamically 
and from a power-application point of view, this new helicopter applies power at the 
right point for maximum efficiency. It’s like trying to turn the wheel of a cart. 
There is more power at the rim than there is at the hub—and that’s the theory behind 
putting this experimental helicopter’s power units at the rotor tips. 





mile instead of by the hour. Here is the 
way one of them sums it up: on the routes we fly. In other words, 

“Tf we are to survive as a profession our unit of work should be limited by 
—if we are to keep airline flying out of the mile instead of the hour. 
the category of unusual occupations—we 
a base our unit of work on some- tween New York and Los Angeles to- 
thing more stable than the hour—some- : <— - 

. é : morrow will be the same as it is today— 
thing that will not be affected by size h b bees 
or speed. but the oe of hours are vanishing 

“‘*What’s the answer? About the only or becoming less and less. 
stable thing left in the entire airline in- “*A mileage limitation is the answer.’ ” 


dustry is the distance between the cities 


“ ‘Remember, the number of miles be- 





—Acme Photo 

The inhumane attempt by John H. Grant of Gardenia, Calif., to kill 

THWARTED his wife and two children by attempting to blow up the United 
Air Lines DC-3 in which they were making a flight to San Diego, was inadvertently dis- 
covered when Harold A. Mayer (left), a baggage loader at the Los Angeles Municipal 
Airport, dropped Mrs. Grant’s bag, setting off the fuse mechanism of a crudely de- 
signed time bomb. Mayer tossed the bag onto the concrete apron where attendants 
extinguished the blaze before the gasoline loaded device was set off. At-right, Sgt. Rus- 
sell Camp, E. F. Uhde, explosives experts, and Ray Pinker, chief chemist of the Los 
Angeles Police Crime Lab, examine the suitcase time bomb. Grant had hoped to 
collect $25,000 insurance on each of his two children and wife. A similar attempt on 
a Canadian airliner within the past year was successful, causing death to all on board. 
How depraved can man get? 
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Washington Slipstream 
(Continued from page 7, col. 3) 
that Committee but the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee in- 
stead. No explanation was given as to 
why a man with sixteen years of experi- 
ence on the Labor Committee in the 
House of Representatives—all of which 
was during the late President Roosevelt’s 
tenure in office—found his way back into 
private industry on the management side 
of the table. During this period the 
greatest advances in the history of the 
battle of human rights versus property 
rights were written in Federal legislation. 


In addition to serving as a member of 
the Labor Committee in the House, the 
ATA’s super lobbyist, ex-Congressman 
Robert Ramspeck, also served as the 
Democratic whip of the House under 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, a job which re- 
quired an all-out effort to assure suffi- 
cient votes to pass the Democratic ad- 
ministration’s human rights labor legisla- 
tion. 

Ex-Congressman Ramspeck testified on 
S. 3295—that air line management was 
convinced that air line labor would be 
better off (as far as they were con- 
cerned) under the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
reason for this was given as due to sup- 
posed differences between air lines and 
railroads as operating organizations... . 
“differences which must be preserved if 
air lines are to be operated efficiently 
and safely.” In support of this conten- 
tion, ex-Hon. Ramspeck contends that 
the NMB “regards itself bound to foster 
unionization.” 


(Continued on page 12, col. 1) 





For the Captain... The Flying Cross 








Colonial Captain Donald G. Donahoe (right) of Council No. 28, is shown after 
being presented with the Distinguished Flying Cross with one Gold Star and the 
Air Medal with five Gold Stars. Looking on approvingly are (left to right) 
Colonel John Griebel, U. S. Marine Corps, Director of tie Third Marine Corps Re- 
serve district; Captain Donahoe’s daughter, Sharyn, and Mrs. Donahoe. Captain 
Donahoe received the medals for combat service in the Pacific area during World 
War II as a member of Marine Utility Squadron No. 152. The Captain is a striking 
example of the national defense worth of pilots, both in peace and in war. The air 
line pilots today constitute a valuable reservoir for national defense—and when we 
use the term valuable, we don’t mean in a rhetorical sense. We mean Valuable in 
dollars-and-cents terms. It would cost the government $75,000 to train a pilot to an 
approximate degree of proficiency attained by our air line pilots. Each air line pilot 
represents $6,250 a year to the government because it would cost that much for each 
pilot maintained in an adequate reserve. That’s the thing reduced to dollars-and-cents 
—but there’s no bookkeeping machine in the world that can pin down the inestimable 
worth of a Captain Donahoe to the good old U.S.A. should war break today. 





One of the miracles of aeronautical engineering is the way 











VERSATILITY plane builders have been able to extend the range between 
maximum speed and landing speed. Pictured here are two, diametrically opposed 
developments in the aircraft industry—a jet-propelled F-80, zooming through the 
sky at a speed approaching 600 miles an hour, and a Piper “105” Super Cub, called 
the “world’s slowest flying aircraft.” Powered with a 115 horsepower engine and 
equipped with special flaps, the Cub will take off in five times its own length and 
can be flown at about 30 miles an hour in still air. The Lockheed plane’s maximum 
speed is 20 times that of the Cub. 


& 
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ALPA FCU Financial and Statistical 
Report of March 31, 1950 


BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 
LOANS: No. Amount 
Current and less than 2 months 
RE eres 308 $126,539.51 
Delinquent 2 months to 
i PORE TSE CE 7 3,005.13 
nas ccd cadndenvke 72,816.85 
a ee 10. 
CMM TAINED o.6.5356:60.0:3: 000s00.0 50.00 
8 eS eS rrr 40,659.38 
Furniture, Fixtures and 
0 SPR Pre 3,068.59 
Prepaid Loan Insurance......... 430.80 
MME ssc sacessamoknsawe 315 $246,580.26 
Liabilities 
BNE DS guns cieia.achipseisi enh strate’ $242,135.91 
Reserve for Bad Loans.......... 1,556.85 
Undivided Profits .............. 891.66 
Se eae ee 1,995.84 
a ickaconneciaceee $246,580.26 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 
(Year to Date) 
Income 
Se eee $3,353.15 
Other Income .......... > 2.67 





Income from Investments.............. 91.16 
EE cesb uw dhasVsseeekew stad $3,446.98 
Expenses 
Stationery and Supplies................ $ 287.07 
BGUEMUORR! BAPONSe ....500 cece sscgses 41.04 
Bormowers’ Insurance « ....6...0..ccccee 253.73 
Miscellaneous General ............++4+: 19.30 
ALPA Reimbursement ...............++ 850.00 
eee eee eere ene $1,451.14 
PE Orth So has ich na buestensae cae’ $1,995.84 
Statistical Information 
Number of Members March 31, 1950. 1,326 
Number of Potential Members........ 8,620 
Loans Made Since Organization 
SO Re er rere 584 
Loans Made Since Organization 
RIND gs Bel occa tesd oe soed $273,364.67 


Join ALPA FCU NOW 


The goal—“Every ALPA member an 
ALPA FCU member.” 
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Some people say 10 years is a long 
time. Some say it isn’t long at all. 
The answer seems to be, when we are 
young, time passes slowly. When we 
grow older, it speeds up. Finally the 
years rush by in mad sequence, one 
climbing over the other as do happen- 
ings and events affecting the realm of 
human endeavor. It can be likened 
to an endless race against time to 
meet an endless chain of deadlines. 

It is ironic indeed that 10 years 
ago this month in Washington from 
April 28, 1940, to May 14, 1940, there 
raged the toughest and most bitterly 
contested battle ever enacted in our 
fair Capital City of cold marble halls 
and politics, dirty and otherwise. The 
air line pilots were in a locked-horns 
battle of the decade to preserve the 
independent Air Safety Board and to 
protect it from being wrecked and 
destroyed on the altar of pressure 
politics by Reorganization Plan No. 4. 
The second “Lobby to Save Lives” 
made up of Gilbert Blackmore, PAA; 
Art Mills, Braniff; J. H. Roe, TWA; 
D. W. Ledbetter, AA; C. F. Luethi, 
NWA; H. P. Little, UAL; R. C. Young, 
EAL; S. W. Hopkins, C&S; Ray T. 
Elsmore, WAE; H. L. Smith, PCA, 
and G. E. Rodieck, MCA; assisted 
President Behncke in this battle. 
ALPA-sponsored action won in the 
House by a plurality of 79 votes. The 
struggle was lost in the Senate by a 
narrow margin, only after White 
House pressure had been exerted in 
proportions seldom witnessed. 

During the height of the fight, the 
President of the United States, on 
April 30, 1940, felt disposed to call a 
special press conference and headlines 
flared across the press of the nation. 
In the Washington Times-Herald, two 
headlines appeared, describing the bat- 
tle, side by side. One was “President 
Roosevelt Said” and the other was 
“President Behncke Said.” Both were 
talking about the preservation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority as an in- 
dependent agency and the preserva- 
tion of the Air Safety Board as the 
independent air safety investigating 
and recommending agency—one for 
and the other against. These side by 
side statements are quoted here ver- 
batim 10 years after they were made: 

President Roosevelt Said— 

“Since the transmittal of reorganization 
plans No. 3 and 4, a flood of misinforma- 
tion has engulfed those sections dealing 
with the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
Much of this has fallen of its own absurd- 
ity and needs no comment. This morning, 
however, we saw a group of well-inten- 
tiohed people staking out an exclusive 
claim to a so-called ‘Lobby to Save Lives.’ 

“TIT might say here that everybody is for 
the abstract idea of reorganization in the 
interest of increased efficiency and econ- 
omy. However, there is a rather discour- 
aging collapse of enthusiasm when con- 
crete proposals are made. In selfish pro- 
tection of their own special interests we 
always find particular groups who hitherto 
favored reorganization arising in protest. 

_ As it now stands, there are three agen- 
cies—the Civil Aeronautics Five-Member 
Authority, the Administrator, and the Air 
Safety Board—all autonomous groups, none 
of them represented at the Cabinet table. 
The inherent problems confronting them 
were intensified by friction, particularly 
within the Air Safety Board. 

“For five months the administrative 
management division of the Budget Bureau 
made a study at my request of the opera- 





IT HAPPENED TEN YEARS AGO 


tion of the Authority. It became obvious 
that a change was imperative if we were 
to continue to move forward in civil avia- 
tion.”’ 


Immediately following President 
Roosevelt’s statement assailing those 
who opposed his plan to abolish the 
Air Safety Board, David L. Behncke, 
President of the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation issued a statement in defense 
of ALPA’s stand in this vital matter. 
Portions of this statement follow: 


President Behncke Said— 

“The pilots are not in Washington 
to enter into controversy with the 
President or anyone else. They are 
here in the interest of saving lives. 
They are not schooled in politics. 

“They are schooled in flying and 
know what is necessary to make air 
transportation safe. They learned 
about this the hard way; 146 of their 
number met death in air crashes 
while the Department of Commerce 
had control of civil flying and air 
transportation. 

“The pilots, the Industry, and I am 
sure, the air-traveling public does not 
want aviation put back under the con- 
trol of the government department 
that made this kind of a record. 
Stripped to the bone, this is the issue. 

“The pilots have not implied lack 
of interest on the part of anyone in 
saving lives. On the contrary that is 
what the argument is about. 

“This group which is now in Wash- 
ington pleading for the preservation 
of the Air Safety Board and the inde- 
pendence of the new Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, is made up almost entirely 
of million-mile pilots. They are plead- 
ing with their Congressmen and Sen- 
ators because they know that Con- 
gress was right when it passed the 
Civil Aeronautics Act in 1938, bring- 
ing into being the Air Safety Board 
and the new Air Authority. 

“They are not alone in their posi- 
tion. It is unanimous. The entire In- 
dustry is asking with one voice. ‘Why 
not leave well enough alone?’ And to 
this voice is being added that of the 
air-traveling public because, where 
lives are involved, people have a long 
memory.” 

It is ironic indeed that today, 10 
years later, there is a bill in the 
House, H. R. 5561, and a bill in the 
Senate, S. 8, to re-establish the inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board, and the 
fight still rages with the same inten- 
sity, with the advocates of real air 
safety on the one side of the issue and 
the dollar-first air safety advocates, 
backed up by bureaucrats and veteran 
pay rollers, on the other. 

Time will spell out the words that 
will tell of the outcome, but time will 
never deter the air line pilots from 
their established course until their 
goal has been achieved and air safety 
is again something other than a step- 
child of government and federal regu- 
lation of air line transportation. 
WHY? BECAUSE WHAT IS RIGHT 
IS ON THEIR SIDE AND THAT IS 


A POWERFUL ALLY—POWERFUL - 


INDEED. 
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Still Fighting 





Gen. Clair Chennault, famed commander of 
the Flying Tigers, recently lost another round 
in his fight to retain ownership of 71 Chi- 
nese Nationalist transport planes. Fighting 
to get aircraft and keep the ones he has 
flying is an old eng to Gen. Chennault, 

e 


who managed, during t omy days of World 
War II, to establish an amazing combat rec- 
ord with his squadron of obsolete P-40’s. Re- 
placements during the early days of World 
War II were impossible to obtain. Baling 
wire and ingenuity kept the battered fighters 
aloft. In peril of being accused of crying 
over spilt milk, we can only point out that 
if men of Chennault’s understanding and 
knowledge of the Chinese people and their 
problems of government had been listened 
to, the Chinese Nationalist government would 
not now be penned up on Formosa. 





Were They Confused??? 


PE fost 





An unarmed U. S. Navy Privateer was 
the only American plane in the Baltic 
area at the time the Russians claimed one 
of their fighters exchanged gunfire with 
a “B-29 type” airplane. Uncle Joe had 
better send his fighter pilots back to air- 
craft identification classrooms and cau- 
tion his trigger-happy boys to think first 
and shoot afterwards. If Pal Joey con- 
tinues to walk around with a chip on his 
shoulder he may find out, that Ameri- 
cans are slow on the draw—but they keep 
their powder dry. 
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‘Clancy’ Lowers the Boom 





Pictured in the inset wheae is a crewman, dubbed “Clancy” , in the tail ~ a B- 29 
flying gas station about to lower the refueling boom to a B-50 superfortress during 
a demonstration of the new boom refueling technique. Also pictured is a test flight 
crew inspecting the boom’s refueling pipe in stowed position. The unusual “Rud- 
devators,” used to control the boom, while contact is being made with the ship to be 
fueled, have heated rubber anti-icing strips in their leading edges to assure all-weather 
operation. The flying boom refueling system developed by Boeing for the U. S. Air 
Force makes it possible for planes to take on fuel in flight with greater speed and 
at higher altitudes than was previously possible. 


sure via the Dixiecrat approach, this time 
by railway management in anticipation 
of the recent firemen and engineers’ 
strike on the railroads, produced, through 
Sen. Forrest C. Donnell (R., Missouri), 


a bill, S. 3463, which would further 
amend the Railway Labor Act, as amend- 
ed, “so as to prevent interference with 
the movement of interstate commerce, 
and for other purposes.” 


At this time railway management has 
appeared before the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee and testified 
in support of the bill which would make 
labor organizations under the Railway 
Labor Act subject to court injunctions, 
the subpoenaing of records and deprive 
them of the constitutional right to strike 
—or for that matter any type of work 
stoppage, concerted slow-down, sit-down, 
walk-out, or any other interruption of 
operation by employees. ALPA President 
Behncke is, of course, doing everything 
possible in opposition to this legislation 
and, in fact, it is consuming the major 
portion of his time. 

Additional legislative measures in 
which ALPA interests are being ad- 
vanced by President Behncke and the 
Headquarters staff are: 


1. H. J. Res. 331 and H. R. 2908 dealing 
with the separation of air-mail pay. ALPA, 
like the rest of the subsidy-conscious public, 
believes that certain more clean-cut methods 
of auditing and reporting will eliminate a 
great many inequities and injustices. 








Washington Slipstream 
(Continued from page 10, Col. 1) 
Sen. Elbert D. Thomas, Chairman of 
the Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee, was quick to point out at the end of 
ex-Hon. Ramspeck’s statement that the 
ATA had, in effect, endorsed the legisla- 
tion before the Committee since the Taft- 





New NMB Member 


Leverett Edwards, Oklahoma City. 
was appointed by President Truman 
on April 13, 1950, and confirmed by the 
United States Senate on April 17 to fill 
the vacancy on the National Mediation 
Board’ created by the resignation of 
Judge Frank P. Douglass. Mr. Edwards 
brings to this position a wealth of prac- 
tical labor experience. He is a native 
of Cordell, Oklahoma, and practiced 
law in Oklahoma City for many years. 
In 1945, Mr. Edwards was appointed by 
the National Mediation Board to serve 
as Chairman of the three-man TWA 
Arbitration Board to hear the controver- 
sial pay issues respecting the Boeing 
Stratoliner 307 B-1. 

In recent months, Mr. Edwards has 
been a member of the Oklahoma State 
Industrial Commission. He has served 
ably on eight Presidential emergency 
boards in handling some of the tough- 
est problems that have developed in 
the labor-management field in the rail- 
road industry. 

To fill the shoes of Judge Frank P. 
Douglass is no easy task, but in the 
appointment by the President of Lever- 
ett Edwards, the National Mediation 
Board has obtained a member whose 
background augurs well for the main- 
tenance of peaceful labor management 
relations in the air transportation indus- 
try. It adds a man to the Board who 
isn’t afraid to snip red tape with broad 
sweeping strokes to “GET THE JOB 
DONE.” 


= =* 
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2. S. 456 and H. R. 7241; companion bills in 
the House and Senate to give the CAA Ad- 
ministrator carte blanche authority to build a 
new airport for Washington, Since this 
is supposed to be a model for all other mu- 
nicipalities, it is only natural that ALPA 
would want to see that the safety considera- 
=. are given full attention. 

237, 426, 2301, 2984, 3504, 3507 and H. R. 
9536. arte legislation ali deals with the de- 
sign, construction, leasing, operation and re- 


(Continued on page 13, col. 1) 


Hartley Act contains union shop privi- 
leges. 

ALPA President David L. Behncke has 
given full support to this union shop leg- 
islation (H.R. 7789—S. 3295) both in the 
House and in the Senate. 


An additional management-NMB pres- 
i 








Flying a Cub Piper Cruiser in a heavy overcast and light rain, 
1 874 LOOPS Carl Crawford, 46, Raymondville, Texas, duster pilot, set a 
world’s record on April 15, 1950, of 1,874 continuous loops. He used 48 gallons of 
gas during the flight. In the picture, Crawford stands at the side of the plane in which 
he set the record. The late Charles “Speed”? Holman (inset) was the hoider of the 
previous record set 22 years ago in 1928 when he executed 1,634 loops, a record that 
stood for better than two decades. Speed Holman was a first air mail pilot and one of 
the first three pilots to fly for Northwest Airlines. The other two were Bob Radoll and 
Dave Behncke. Speed Holman was killed on May 17, 1931, flying upside down a few 
feet off the runway during an air show at Omaha, Nebraska, wlien a safety belt broke 
while traveling at a speed of more than 200 miles per hour. Robert Radoll was killed 
flying a United Air Lines Boeing 247 (the cause never determined) on November 24, 
1933. Of Holman, Behncke once said, ““There may be as good a pilot as Speed Holman 
but there never has been a better’ one—of that there can be no question.” His skill in 
the cockpit of an airplane was awe inspiring and far beyond any standard that can be 
described as normal. Speed was a born pilot and his every move at the controls of an 
airplane demonstrated this in a way that is completely conclusive. 
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1500 Degrees 





—Acme Photo 

Designed by engineers of the Air Mate- 
riel Command at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio, is a fire fighting suit 
which enables the wearer to face high 
temperatures without the cumbersome 
clothing usually worn by firemen. The suit 
is made of aluminum foil laminated to a 
smooth cloth base. Tests made within two 
feet of a 1,500-degree fire, showed that the 
suit reflected more than 99 per cent of all 
heat rays, with the wearer’s body tempera- 
ture rising only one degree. The helmet is 
a one-way mirror, affording full view from 
within, but reflecting rays directed at it 
from outside. On the matter of fire fighting 
equipment, almost three years ago, on Au- 
gust 14, 1947, ALPA submitted Air Safety 
Recommendation No. 177 to the CAB 
recommending that “adequate mobile fire 
fighting equipment at regularly scheduled 
air carrier airports be mandatory.” What 
progress has been made? Much too little. 





Washington Slipstream 
(Continued from page 12, col. 3) 
call of transport type aircraft and would pro- 
vide adequate reserve of airplanes in case of 

sudden mobilization for war. 

4. H. R. 5561—to re-establish the independ- 
ent Air Safety Board. Hearings, testimony, 
etc., on this bill have been concluded and ac- 
tion by the Committee is pending. 

Extensive interest in other legislation 
now before the House and Senate cover- 
ing a host of subjects of concern to the 
air line pilots is under close surveillance 
by ALPA, but will not bear publicity in 
this form and at this stage. The total of 
the legislative interests of ALPA at this 
time is at a peak and requires constant 
attention in the interests of the member- 
ship. The present legislative peak has 
been brought about by the evident deci- 
sion on the part of those who would tear 
down the gains made by labor during the 
last eighteen years . . . these decisions 
being based entirely upon the supposed 
Strength of the Dixiecrat coalition in the 
House and Senate. 

ALPA President David L. Behncke, like 
other representatives of organized labor, 
steadfastly refuses to waiver from estab- 
lished policy in the face of the present 
reactionary-ridden Congress which to 
date has failed to place on the statute 


books a single constructive human-rights 
law. 


Aprit, 1950 


Acquit Neuhauser 
In Anti-Noise Case 


Nearly eight months of intensive work 
on the part of ALPA was amply repaid 
on March 13, when Captain George R. 
Neuhauser, Northeast Airlines’ pilot, was 
acquitted of charges brought against him 
by the City of New York concerning vio- 
lation of the so-called anti-noise pattern 
at LaGuardia Field, New York. 

Captain Neuhauser’s arrest and trial 
resulted from charges which arose from 
a city ordinance of New York which 
makes it a criminal offense to: “Navigate 
an aircraft within the limits of the city 
in any manner limited by provisions of, 
or contrary to, the rules and regulations 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
or: the Civil Aeronautics Board.” 

To look at the history of such local 
regulation, the ordinance was incorpo- 
rated into the Administrative Code of the 
City of New York in 1948. On March 1, 
1949, the Civil Aeronautics Administrator, 
D. W. Rentzel, incorporated into the Civil 
Air Regulations the so-called anti-noise 
approach and departure patterns for 
LaGuardia, Newark and Washington Na- 
tional Airports. On July 18, 1949, the 
Police Department of New York City ad- 
vised the air lines that pursuant to their 
regulations, they would be required to 
prosecute violators. And then, strangely 
enough, only five days later, on July 23, 
Captain Neuhauser, on landing a DC-3 
at LaGuardia Field, was served with a 
summons from the New York City police 
on charges of not conforming with the 
city’s anti-noise traffic pattern, and was 
ordered to appear at Magistrate’s Court. 

The Air Line Pilots Association imme- 


(Continued on page 14, col. 2) 
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Happy Landings 





—Acme Photo 
Princess Elizabeth of Great Britain 
shakes hands with a Royal Air Force 
officer before boarding the King’s flight 
plane for a flight to the island of Malta 
where she will join her husband, the 
Duke of Edinburgh. He is a first lieuten- 
ant aboard the destroyer “Chequers.” A 
recent announcement from Buckingham 
Palace states that Princess Elizabeth will 
present the United Kingdom with another - 
child in the early fall. In former years, 
it would have been deemed rank careless- 
ness if anyone as important to the em- 
pire as Princess Elizabeth were to travel 
by air. Today, it is commonplace be- 
cause air line transportation has taken 
its well earned place as a regular mode 
of travel, utilized alike by royalty and 
commoners, the rich and the poor. 
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HAPE ALPA’s new Headquarters’ buildi 
During the long dreary winter months of the last winter 








Mian in 


doffs its winter wraps. 


season, the construction of ALPA’s Headquarters’ building was concealed by a 
homely superstructure to protect the workmen and material against freezing tempera- 
tures and seemingly endless heavy rains that at times were almost tropical in character. 
Many wondered what was concealed behind these gloomy drapes and what progress was 
being made. Here is pictured the answer. The building is further along than is gen- 
erally assumed. The brick, stone, steel and concrete with the exception of a few 
unfinished portions around the doors and staircases, have all been laid. The lines of 
the building are clean and modernistic, and there is not one foot of waste space in the 
entire structure which is 180 feet long and 50 feet wide, with three floors, one two- 
thirds under ground. 
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Bomber Airborne From Flight Deck 











Shown here is a Navy P2W bomber leaving the deck of the USS Franklin D. 


. Roosevelt on a flight which set a distance record for carrier-based planes. Piloted by 
Commander Thomas Robinson, USN, the long-range Neptune bomber completed a 
non-stop flight of 5,060 miles in 25 hours and 57 minutes. That still leaves the 
Navy plane a little way to go to catch up with the Air Force’s B-36, with its range 
of 10,000 miles, but does back up the Admirals’ contention that long-range bombers 


are capable of being handled by carriers. 














° “The plane seemed 
Experimental to have no control,” 


said Plane Designer and Pilot Clifford 
Kysor after climbing steeply to 150 feet, 
as shown here, in his Kysor I, an ex- 
perimental plane. Perhaps someone had 
better take another look at the drawing 
board. Controllability is a paramount 
requirement of flying machines. 
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Neuhauser Acquitted 


(Continued from page 13, col. 2) 
diately rallied to Captain Neuhauser’s 
aid, in a case which has proved to be a 
test case involving the entire concept of 
federal rights vs. the rights of states and 
municipalities. The Federal Government 
has always occupied the field of the regu- 
lation of interstate air commerce, but 
this position was definitely threatened by 
the action of the city of New York. 

Although this was to be an obvious 
test case, the burden of defense fell on 
the Air Line Pilots Association, even 
though the air lines and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration had much at 
stake also. Unfortunately, this became a 
political issue, which influenced these 
other agencies in their reluctance to 
enter the fight. 

The Association has long opposed the 
regulation of interstate air commerce by 
any agency outside of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. A multiplicity of agencies reg- 
ulating air commerce would so hamstring 
it as to seriously curtail its operation and 
progress. 

ALPA has maintained that many of 
the anti-noise patterns in effect, particu- 
larly that at LaGuardia, are unsafe, im- 
practical and interfere with the authority 
of the pilot to conduct his flight in ac- 
cordance with his best judgment and the 
applicable Civil Air Regulations. Testi- 
mony introduced by ALPA at the Neu- 
hauser trial further buttressed ALPA’s 
contentions in this regard. ALPA has 
continually maintained that the CAA 
should discontinue the practice of in- 
corporating anti-noise patterns into the 





Apropos Indeed 
“For the fight is never won and 
the truth must never be forgotten 
that the price we pay for liberty 
is, indeed, the price of eternal 
vigilance.”’—From the New York 
Times, October 27, 1949. 











CAR, and that such patterns should have 
only the force of a recommendation 
rather than that of a regulation, and 
that all airport patterns should be estab- 
lished only after all interested parties 
have had an opportunity to be heard. 

The case came to trial in the Magis- 
trates’ Court of New York City before 
Magistrate C. E. Ramsgate on Septem- 
ber 21, 1949, with an adverse decision 
being handed down. ALPA immediately 
appealed to the Court of Special Sessions 
in New York City and the case came to 
trial before a panel of judges, namely 
Justices I. B. Cooper, J. V. Loscalzo and 
T. F. Doyle on March 9, 1950. This time 
the victory went to Captain Neuhauser 
and ALPA, as the panel reversed the de- 
cision of the lower court. 

The acquittal of Captain Neuhauser is 
not the end of this problem. The city 
ordinance is still in effect in New York 
City and the anti-noise patterns are still 
part of the Civil Air Regulations. Im- 
mediately following the acquittal of Cap- 
tain Neuhauser, ALPA President David 
L. Behncke, on March 16, wrote to CAA 
Administrator Rentzel, again requesting 
that the anti-noise patterns be immedi- 
ately removed from the Civil Air Regu- 
lations and that a constructive program 
be implemented immediately to convene 


(Continued next column) 





One Millionth of a Second 
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Pictured here is instrument maker 
John Solo, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, making fine adjustments 
on the brass pattern which is the mech- 
anical equivalent of the X-ray diffraction 
image exposed in the X-ray camera. This 
is part of an apparatus at the Massachu- 
setts technical school which can make 
pictures showing the individual atom pat- 
terns in crystal. Shown is the middle 
stage in the three-step process. To us, 
not too well versed in the photogenic 
characteristics of atoms, neutrons, pro- 
tons, there is, nevertheless, a curicus in- 
terest. Scientists tell us machines in this 
line of research have been developed to 
the point where they can take electronic 
exposures of one-millionth of a second. 
That’s about the speeds that must be at- 
tained for the atom path to register on 
these delicate instruments. Research like 
this, though it seems remote, will have 
a far-reaching effect on aviation develop- 
ment and will contribute to ALPA’s goal 
of greater safety in the air. 
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Doctor 
FENWICK 
Says: 
By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. ' 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 








SINUSITIS 


I have a sinus’’ is a common and inaccu- 
rate remark of the victim of sinus infections. 
Normally everyone after a certain age has not 
one but eight sinuses, which are little canals 
or cavities in the facial bones of the skull. If 
an infection is present in one of these canals, 
it is called sinusitis. 


There are the accessory or paranasal si- 
nuses, which lie within the bony structure of 
the skull; the frontal sinuses, located just 
above the root of the nose; the antrums situ- 
ated in the cheek bones; the remaining two 





are behind the inner nasal cavity. 

Interestingly enough, the frontal sinuses are 
not present at birth, but begin their formation 
at about the seventh or eighth year. 


When an infection attacks any one of the 


sinuses, the complaint is characterized with 
symptoms much like the common cold—sneez- 
ing, tickling and itching of the nasal pas- 
sages, draining of the nasal secretions and a 


soreness in the affected areas. Because of the 
swelling of the nasal tissue, there is difficulty 
in breathing. 


It is believed that the function of the sinus- 
es is to lighten the weight of the skull and 
give resonance and quality to the human voice. 
Thev also help in conditioning inhaled air by 
warming and moistening it. 


Allergy seems to be a factor in many cases 
of sinusitis. Just as the sufferer with hay 


fever registers his complaint in a thick, nasal 
voice, so does the victim of sinusitis. 

Some of the newer medications have been 
beneficial in relieving sinusitis, particularly 
in the acute stage. owever, very often the 


condition becomes chronic, the Ssages swell 
and close, thus preventing the drainage of the 
infectious secretions. When this occurs, in- 
struments are very often required to open the 
passages. Strangely, the location of the sinus- 
es in the head does not aid in easy drainage. 
It is by changing positions when lying down 
that each set of canals is helped to discharge. 
For example, when on the right side the left 
side sinuses will drain. 


The victim of sinusitis is the target of many 
marketed ‘‘cure-ails.’’ Inhalators, -sprays, 
pledgets containing medications—are among 
products packaged to relieve the sufferer. Be- 
cause the lining of the nose and its general 
makeup is sensitive, a person would be wise 
to refrain from their use, unless recommended 
by a physician. More harm than good can be 
accomplished, unless properly administered. 


An examination is in order. because fre- 
quently polyps or growths in the nasal pas- 
Sages are present. These create an obstruc- 
tion which ultimately causes symptoms that 
mimic those of sinusitis. On removal all 
traces of the disturbance disappear. 


If an examination rules out the presence of 
bacteria or sensitivity, x-rays prove that no 
malformation exists, it is frequently necessary 
to check the emotional background of the per- 
son since very often tension is a factor in this 
disturbance. 


More About Noise 


(Continued from page 14, col. 3) 
meetings of all interested parties tg de- 
sign suitable and safe air traffic patterns 
and achieve a clearer understanding of 
the enforcement authority and respon- 
sibility. The CAA has promised imme- 
diate action, but to date, no conclusive 
action has been taken. 

In the meantime, the Association is 
proceeding with an all-out constructive 
program to achieve an equitable solution 
to this problem. 

Representing Captain Neuhauser in 
achieving his acquittal in the trial in 
New York City were: S. J. Cohen, ALPA 
attorney; Regional Vice-President A. F. 
Foster; Executive Vice-President C. N. 
Sayen; Sterling Camden, Master Chair- 
man of EAL; and Tom Bartley, Chair- 


— of Local Council No. 51, EAL-New 
fork. 
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By the 
Airline Pilots _ 








ALTITUDE 8 


This column, ‘‘Imagine That,’’ continuously strives to merit that title. 


that is really an ‘‘Imagine That’’ item. 
modeled by John Peterson. 


doesn’t feel a 









complaints. 


that that 
haps he needs 
ILS or a radar 
scope to find a 
park bench on 
which to park 
the carcass. 
Another 
thought. The 
air lines are 
constantly on 
the prowl for 
something dif- 
ferent in air 
line pilots’ 
uniforms. Per- 
haps the one 
Pete is wear- 
ing deserves 
consideration. 
Note the pro- 
nounced drape 
shape and the 
deep - slashed 
pockets. The 
shoes come in 
matched color 
— . and may, if 
the need arises—forced landings and the 
like—be used for sleeping bags. The off- 
the-shoulder effect leaves the back bare so 
that knives can be inserted conveniently 
by members of the air line piloting es. 
sion during seniority arguments. hat’s 
it made of? Oh, of the finest bear skin, 
to be sure! Bear skin also has its draw- 
backs because it goes into hibernation each 
fall. On second thought, that is also not 
a bad thought. The air line pilots must be 
alert when they are aloft. When they are 
on the ground, some say they are a sleepy 
lot. Perhaps a three months’ hibernation 
sleep would be just the os to condition 
them for the next series of 48-hour-on-duty 
periods. What! Sarcasm—COULD BE. 


* 


WHY 


Pete’s complaint is the weather. 
_ getting close to something we air line pilots can understand. He'd 
- make a good air line pilot, or would he? 
“clouds get between his eyes and the ground.” 





FEET 2 INCHES 


Here is something 


It’s what men are wearing in Iceland this summer, 
His altitude is 8 feet 2 inches. 


He claims he is so tall that he 
hot foot until it is too late to feel the hurt. 


Peterson calmly states that he left his native Iceland because 
the big boys around the island were always beating u 
He is presently in 
historic Women.” 
for a moment “prehistoric women."’ 


on him. 
Hollywood making a picture called ‘‘Pre- 
Nice work if you can get it! Meditate deeply 
Lucky Pete! There are also 
And, now we are 


He claims he’s so tall 
Per- 


°TIS SAID 


’Tis said being 
a census taker 
is no pushover. 
Some climb 
flagpoles to con- 
duct interviews, 
others travel by 
launches to 
lonely atolls, 
where people go 
to forget it all. 
Recently, the 
man who counts 
U. S. noses ran 
into his wacki- 
est job yet 
when he inter- 
viewed the com- 
edy team of 
Dean Martin and 
Jerry Lewis at 
a Chicago thea- 
ter. Here they 
are shown in ac- 
tion. When 
asked about 
their worldly 
possessions, they 
came forth with 
a skinful of. 
moldy shekels of ancient vintage and doubtful 
ring. And when they pulled the ripcord and 
the swarm of moths disappeared, the scene pic- 
tured here was recorded on the delicate chemicals 
of a snooping cameraman’s film. It’s a great 
world in which we live. Certain people who are 
not smart make a living acting smart. Others 
who are smart make a much better living acting 
like dimwits and, my, my, how it pays off. 


* * 


WORRY? 





Why do people worry? There are only two things to worry about. You are either 


successful or unsuccessful. If you are 


successful there is nothing to worry about. 


If you are unsuccessful there are only two things to worry about. You are either 


healthy or unhealthy. 


If you are healthy there is nothing to worry about. 


If you 


are unhealthy there are only two things to worry about. You are either going to get 
well or die. If you get well there is nothing to worry about. If you die there are two 
things to worry about. You are either going to Heaven or Hell. If you go to Heaven 


there is nothing to worry about. 


If you go to Hell you are going to be so busy 


shaking hands with old friends that you won’t have time to worry, so why worry? 


* 


* * 


AIRING THE DOG 


And speaking of something new, really new, here it is—a flying doghouse. 
Judy Ann Teggelaar, aged four, says she is ‘‘airing her dog.”’ 
tain Paul A. Carpenter of AA, would say, ‘‘Sounds corny.” 


Cute, cuddly 
That master of dry satire, Cap- 
“Red Pepper’’ is the dog’s name 


and the flying doghouse is a new innovation on United Air Lines, to permit the shipping of 


pet dogs on passenger planes. 


fleas. Oh, we mean pleas. Ah, noth 


grant aloft. One snide individual remarked 


could be put to another use. 


call home but seldom live in because of the 


G- 

ER, FASTER, AND MORE PRODUCTIVE EQUIP- 
MENT, could go directly from their doghouses at 
Better still, 
they could really brief things down by not 
home at all and just transfer from their cockpits to 
Anyway certain of us morbid 
souls go about the world wailing, ‘‘We’ve seen and 
done everything and there never is anything new; 
everything has happened, everything’s been’ seen; 
Here’s something 
happened before— 


home to the flying doghouses aloft. 


the flying doghouse. 


nothing new ‘atal’.’’ ‘Taint so! 
new—something that never 
United's flying doghouse. 


Air line pilots, not in 
good graces with the mistresses of the contes Gey 


It has been ae by the air line in response to dog lovers’ 
: ing has 
been omitted. The air line announces that the ken- 
nel also has a deodorizer to keep its occupant fra- 


that it 


oing 
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Active Duty 

Air Force 

Allen, K. N.—AA 
Anderline, F. W.—UAL 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Connelly, L. J—TWA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 
Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 
Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Hazlett, G. W. 

Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hurren, Aubrey S. 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Keith, W. E.—AA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mills, Arthur—Braniff 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Quale, R. J.—AA 

Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J.—AA 
Thompson, J. J.—TWA 
Treweek, J. Mi—AA 
Zimmerman, H. J.—TWA 


Active Duty—Navy 


Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Rehm, W. L.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 


Active Duty 
Marine Corps 


Kimball, W. F.—TWA 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 


Active—Accidental 


Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H.—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—CA 
Bucklin, Fred—NEA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 





Qu Constant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Burton, R. L.—Iniand 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Christensen, E. L—TWA 
Christian, B. W£—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr—NWA 
Clark, F. M.—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 

Cole, D. C.—UAL 

Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. 1.—AA 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 
Dally, B. H—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
Davis, W. J.—CAP 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disosway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—Delta 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dyjak, R. J—NWA 
Eitner, R. G.—AA 

Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 

Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 

Fife, M. L.—AA 
Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A—PAA 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 
Gay, R. A—AA 

Gray, George—EAL 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 

Gill, D. N.—TWA 
Gillette, M. A.—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I.—Delta 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A—NWA 

Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hazelwood, C. R.—EAL 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Hill, G. W.—AA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—AAA 
Houed, Victor—TACA 
Hunt, Edward—AA 

Ice, J. R.—Inland 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jakel, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, D. B—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 

Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 


Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA 
Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 
King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lafferty, Robert—C&S 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lehr, R. B.—AOA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J—WAL 


Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. Mi—PAA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. C.—UAL 

Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S—NWA 
Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Shelton, G. E.—TWA 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Simmons, Julien B.—EAL 
Smith, G. E—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Sprado, George—WAL 
Stark, Horace—PCA 


Lucas, Al—Wyoming Air Service Srehie, W. C.—AA 


Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Martin, K. R—NWA 
Matthews, Leroy R.—EAL 
McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McGinn, W. T.—NWA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A.—TWA 
Noe, E. J.—TWA 
Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, N. F.—PAA 
O’Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 
Olson, K. S—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pediey, C. F.—AA 

Pell, J. N.—PCA 

Perry, J. A.—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R.—NWA 
Phillips, W. M. S.—EAL 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Porter, G. H—AAA 
Porter, L. L.—CAP 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Proebstle, Roy —NWA 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J.—NWA 
Ray, George —EAL 
Repack, W. T.—PCA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 
Riggs, R. S.—AA 
Robbins, W. J. B—AA 
Rousch, C. W.—NWA 
Rust, F. H.—AA 
Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. V.—CP 


Stickel, J. J—NWA 
Stiller, H. A.—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Stultz, H. L—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Swander, L. D.—NAL 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, Cc. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Warner, George—UAL 
Wasil, N. A—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Wolf, J. F.—WAE * 

aw a ge J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. “E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Active—Natural 


Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Boyer, C. M., Jr.—PAA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 
Couch, L. H., Jr.—PAA 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Currier, C. L—TWA 
Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Fife, J. A—CA 

Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Harris, D. T.—AA 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, H. A.—TWA 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Keadle, F. E.—Varney 
Kite, Don N.—AA 

Leist, G. D.—PCA 
Maguire, R. C.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 


Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. 1.—PAA 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Steup, W. A.—CAP 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 


Allen, J. A. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 
Austin, Amos A. 
Barr, Julius 
Beindorf, C. R. 
Bowhan, Francis D 
Bowie, Arthur J. 
Brill, G. W. 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Campbell, M. H. 
Cushing, G. R. 
Doty, D. E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Drayton, C. M. 
Dunn, S. M. 
Erickson, F. M. 
Evans, R. E. 
Fisher, A. 0. F. 
Gilbert, P. L. 
Griebel, G. S. 
Grund, W. F 
Harlow, L. R. 
Hart, Jesse E. 


Holland, ‘ons A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, ‘. A. 
Jacob, S. T 
Jennings, Spencer 
Jewell, Robert H. 
Judy, H. R. 
Kerwin, J. J. 
Knight, J. H. 
Kraft, H. G. 


McConnell, 'W. M. 
McMakin, R.A. 
Minor, “ee 
Mitchell, R. L. 
Moser, J. M. 
Murphy, J. W. 
Northrop, Cecil P. 
Noyes, D. L. 
Ormsbee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G. 
Rhiner, L. H. 
Riddle, G. L. 

Rose, J. A. 
Rosenberger, W. ‘ 
Roulstone, J. J. 
Rousch, U. E 
Schmitz, George 
Shelton, B 
Splittstoesser, E. A. 
Squire, J. P. L. 
Stark, H. C. 
Steen, J. L. 
Sterling, C. M. 
Straith, W. P. A. 
Thompson, C. A. 
Tinkle, H. A. 

Van Aistyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Vaughan, M. G. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, D.C. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Willey, S. L. 
Wixon, Jack 


Waiting List 
Brock, W. S. 
Clark, W. H. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 


Honorary 


Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Rogers, Will 

Wright, Orville 


ALPA Employees 
in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 





